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a unique position. But it can also be used to advantage by students 
who do not care so much for the author's point of approach as for the 
content of his interpretation. The index contains not only a full list of 
scriptural citations but an analytical register of the Lehrbegriffe of each 
New Testament book. 

Shirley Jackson Case 
The University of Chicago 



DISCUSSIONS OF GOSPEL ESCHATOLOGY 

Some important phases of the eschatological problem have recently 
been discussed by Hertlein, 1 Abbott, 2 Scott, 3 Emmet, 4 and von Dob- 
schutz. s Hertlein reiterates views formerly expressed in his Der Daniel 
der Rdmerzeit (Leipzig, 1908), and applies them more especially to the 
New Testament. The Gospel usage of Son of Man is thought to be 
derived solely from Dan. 7 : 13, and this section of the Book of Daniel 
is found to have arisen about the time of Jerusalem 's fall in 70 a.d. 
Daniel is also the source of the usage in all the other Jewish apocalypses. 
Consequently a date much later than that commonly supposed must be 
set for the rise of this usage. The term could not have been employed 
by Jesus, and its frequency in the gospels shows them to be late and 
largely fictitious products of the Christian movement. Hertlein 's work 
suffers from frequent outbursts against the "theologians" who have 
not given his opinions the hearing he thinks they deserve, and in his 
gospel criticism he seems unduly anxious to emulate the example of 
Bruno Bauer, who, he says, is one of the few "modernists" on the 
Protestant side. 

Abbott's volume is an exceedingly detailed study. In Book I the 
pre-Christian usage of Son of Man is examined, the result being a very 
high estimate of Ezekiel's phraseology as giving the key to Jesus' 

1 Die Menschensohnfrage im letzten Stadium: Kin Versuch zur Einsicht in das 
Wesen altchristlichen Schrifttums. Von E. Hertlein. Berlin, Stuttgart, und Leipzig: 
Kohlhammer, 1911. x+193 pages. M. 4. 

' "The Son of Man;" or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of Jesus. By 
E. A. Abbott. Cambridge: University Press, 1910. lii+873 pages. 16s. 6d. 

'The Kingdom and the Messiah. By E. F. Scott. Edinburgh: Clark; New 
York: Scribner, 1911. viii+261 pages. $2.00. 

* The Eschatological Question in the Gospels; and Other Studies in Recent New 
Testament Criticism. By C. W. Emmet. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 
1911. xiii+237 pages. $2.25. 

s The Eschatology of the Gospels. By E. von Dobschtttz. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1910. viii+207 pages. 5s. 
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meaning. The term was not recognized as a messianic title before 
Jesus began to use it, and it is assumed that his hearers would most 
naturally think of Ezekiel when they heard Jesus call himself Son of 
Man. But this would be generally understood to mean, so Abbott 
infers from Targumistic evidence, son of (the patriarch) Adam, and 
the appellation in Ezekiel, at least as understood by Jesus, was not 
spoken in contempt for or depreciation of the prophet but for his encour- 
agement. "Man" here is a term of dignity. He is superior to the 
beasts and stands beside the throne of God; he is divine humanity. 
The divinity of man and the humanity of God stand together. All 
this seems so certain that the author is willing to state his working 
hypothesis at the close of Book I as follows: "Jesus called himself 
Son of Adam, and he had in view the fact that Ezekiel was similarly 
called, after he had seen a vision of One like a Man above the throne 

in heaven Jesus, though knowing himself to be akin to the 

humanity of God in heaven from whence he heard himself hailed as 
Son of God, preferred to dwell on the thought that he was akin to the 
divinity of Man on earth." After thus stating the hypothesis, as a 
matter of course it proves "workable" when applied to the New Testa- 
ment data. This application is carried out at great length, so that 
the volume proves to be a somewhat extensive interpretation of Jesus' 
thinking as a whole. The scientific value of the work seems to be seri- 
ously impaired by its "hypothesis," though it contains an immense 
quantity of valuable information collected with great pains from Jewish 
and Christian sources. The influence of other religions on late Jewish 
and early Christian thought, and the more recent discussions of the 
eschatological problem in the gospels, do not concern the author. 

The more general question of Jesus' relation to Jewish apocalyptic 
thinking is the theme of Scott's book. He very lucidly surveys the 
problem in the light of recent discussions, rejecting on the one hand the 
views of those interpreters who would find Jesus' entire thinking to be 
apocalyptic, and refusing also to follow those who find no essential 
elements of apocalypticism in Jesus' self-interpretation. The author 
prefers a blend in which, however, apocalyptic features are given the 
chief place. Jesus spoke of the kingdom of God in a future sense and 
preached its immanence. Through his ability to work miracles he 
found it already casting its shadow before, and he thought his mission 
was to arouse Israel to repentance and faith in order to hasten the coming 
of the Kingdom. Thus he felt from the start that he was something 
more than a herald of the kingdom, its coming was in some way depen- 
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dent upon his work. Out of this feeling his consciousness of messiah- 
ship was gradually evolved. In so far as the kingdom was already 
manifest he was already Messiah, but the real and full manifestation 
would come with his appearance as Son of Man on the clouds. Though 
Jesus is thus dominated by eschatology, he is also found to have pos- 
sessed a uniquely rich personal religious life. This was the source of 
his new personal message and is, in Scott's opinion, what gives Jesus 
abiding significance. "The revelation of Jesus, therefore, is in no way 
dependent on those apocalyptic ideas and beliefs in which it was at 
first embodied [by Jesus]." This book is exceptionally valuable for 
those who feel that Jesus must have been largely dominated by Jewish 
apocalypticism, and yet wish to attach high religious worth to the 
historical Jesus in spite of his apocalyptic illusions. 

Emmet's volume contains several essays on New Testament themes, 
the more important being those which deal with the interpretation of 
the gospels in the writings of Schweitzer and Loisy. Schweitzer's 
contention that Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah in the eschato- 
logical sense, or else he did not believe himself to be the Messiah at all, 
is rejected in favor of a composite hypothesis which admits only a 
minimum of apocalypticism in Jesus' thinking. Emmet would place 
chief stress upon the pervasive, ethical, and spiritual elements in Jesus' 
teaching and would make these the key to Jesus' interpretation of his 
messiahship. The chief criticism made against Schweitzer is that the 
latter too arbitrarily reads these elements out of the gospels. A similar 
charge of subjectivism is brought against Loisy, both because of his 
free treatment of gospel tradition in general and because he finds Jesus 
so thoroughly controlled by eschatological expectations. Emmet is 
primarily a reviewer, and so does not undertake an extended statement 
of his own opinions, yet he supports the type of interpretation repre- 
sented in Harnack's What Is Christianity? and Bousset's Jesus. He 
thinks the Jesus of eschatology (of Schweitzer and Loisy) is difficult 
either to admire or to love, much less can he be worshiped; but he finds 
in Harnack 's and Bousset's writings " a Christ whom we can unreservedly 
admire and love, even if it is a little doubtful whether logically we ought 
to worship him. " 

Von Dobschiitz is disposed to think the significance of eschatology 
has recently been overestimated by a number of New Testament scholars. 
His own method, however, is harmonistic. He can believe that Jesus 
spoke words implying the nearness of the end, but that also in word 
and deed he showed an even greater interest in the present order of 
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things. And so far as early Christianity was concerned, it, too, made 
large use of eschatology, but the essence of Christian faith was rather 
a confidence in a present activity of God and an already accomplished 
salvation. Jesus believed in a change of all things to come quickly 
and not later than the end of his own generation, yet he used this idea 
only incidentally. The real kingdom of God is the present inward 
experience of God made possible through the divine revelation in Jesus, 
who in this spiritual sense is the Messiah. What Scott's book is to 
those who feel that Jesus made large use of eschatology, von Dobschutz' 
volume is to those who would not deny eschatology to Jesus but would 
find his chief significance in his ethical and spiritual teaching. 

We seem still to be in a state of suspense on the eschatological ques- 
tion. It is not difficult to find numerous New Testament passages 
where Jesus pictures his mission in vivid eschatological language, while 
in other narratives he seems to think his work is purely ethico-religious 
in character. Consequently most interpreters prefer the harmonistic 
method, differing, however, among themselves as to the emphasis to 
be placed upon the one or the other of these two extremes. So the 
reader finds himself in good company no matter which of the two paths 
he chooses to follow. While this situation may be comforting, it is 
not fully satisfying and leads us to doubt whether either company is 
traveling the most direct route. 

Shirley Jackson Case 

The University of Chicago 
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Professor Lake of Leiden discusses several important problems of 
criticism and interpretation connected with I and II Thessalonians, 
I and II Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans. 1 Following Harnack, 
he holds to the genuineness of II Thessalonians, regarding it as 
having been written to the Jewish section of the church. Paul's 
"severe" letter to the Corinthians is found partially preserved in II 
Cor., chaps. 10-13. Peter, it is thought, may quite likely have paid a 
visit to Corinth, though it is wrong to suppose that Peter was strongly 
Judaistic in sentiment. The so-called South Galatian theory is defended, 
and the composition of the epistle is placed before the Jerusalem council 
mentioned in Acts, chap. 15. The meeting described in Gal. 2:1-10 is 
made synchronous with Acts 11 130, when Barnabas and Saul carried a 

'The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul: Their Motive and Origin. By K. Lake. 
London: Rivingtons, 1911. . xi+466 pages. 16s. 



